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For the Parterre. 
THE UNHAPPY RETURN. 
A Tale. 
(Concluded from page 88.] 


After a voyage of forty days they arriv- 
ed at the port of destination, and now for 
the first time, Edward saw the difficulty 
of procuring information respecting those 
dear objects of which he was in pursuit. 
He had betore scarcely bestowed a thought 
aponit. Tobe in the same land with Ca- 
roline, he imagined was but to fly to her 
arms. Alas! she had indeed arrived at 
P._—, but in what direction did they 
then bend their course? Did they still re- 
main in this city, or had they gone into the 


ty of doubts, which his enquiries served 
not a little to increase, as they were all! 
unsuccessful, Advertisements were in- 


cured no answer, no hint. Every exer- 
tion was made, but without answering the 
etid to which they tended. 

Rdward now began to despair. Conso- 
lation from his friends was administered 
without effect. It was in vain to conjec- 
ture where they could be found. Their 
relatives in America must have been ve- 
ry distantly allied to them, as he had ne- 
ver heard them spoken of, and, it was pro- 


line and her mother might, possibly, 
have assumed another name,and not be 
known by that of De Villars in this coyn- 
try. They may. perhaps, have n@f been 
able to discover their kindred here, and 
have returned to Europe! ‘Tossed alter- 
nately by doubt, anxiety, and hopeless- 
ness, Edward sank into a deep melancho- 
ly and his health became evidently im- 
paired. Unaccustomed to the sudden 
changes of the American climate, frequent 
and untimely exposure at length occasi- 
oned confinenient to his chamber, and he 
reluctantly acceded to the proposal of 
Mr. Townsend for calling in medical as- 
sistance. The physician immediately pro- 
nounced his complaint the consumption, 
and recommended an excursion to the 
country, and visits to several chalybeate 
springs. ‘The malady with which he was 
afflicted, was of the most fatal descrip- 
tion, and carried its terrors with it, it 
was therefore highly alarming to our 
young fore:gners. 

Among other places, they visited a ce- 
lebrated spring, about a day’s ride from 

P and took board at a house in the 

immediate vicinity. One morning, Ed- 

ward calling for a glass of water, remark- 

ed upon the finger,of the negro girl who 

brought it, a ring extremely similar to one 

he had given Caroline. ‘The conviction 
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through his frame—he seized the hand of 
the servant, and forcibly drew it off i: 
was the same! It still bore the mott- 
‘* heart for heart,’ and his initials stii’ 
remained on the inside. 

While the ring was examining, the gir: 
attempted to escape, but was prevente: 
by the sailor who that moment entered tir 
door. Threats, persuasions, and rewar«: 
were alternately used to extort frow 
whence she obtained it, and after muc' 
equivocation, she acknowledged having 
found it in the chamber of Miss St. Felix, 
when she was at the springs some month: 
ago. ‘The description given of Miss St. 
Felix answered that of Miss De Villars, 
with one or two exceptions, but as Kd- 



















have parted with the ring, he was convin- 
ced they were the same. Enquiries were 
immediately made for the residence of 
Miss St. Felix, and they were soon ac- 
quainted that Mr. St. Felix, a French 
gentleman whom she had called uncle, 
and with whom it was supposed she lived, 
resided about thirty miles thence, living 
very retired, keeping no communication 
with the neighbours, and having none but 
French servants around him. 
The success of the enquiry infused new 
vigour into the languid frame of Edward, 
but he was, just then, totally unable to pro- 
ceed directly to the seat of Mr. St. Felix 
Mr. Townsend was therefore dispatches 
to ascertain the identity of Miss St. Fe- 
lix, and if she should prove to beCaro- 
line to inform her of his proximity, but 
not of his ill health. 
Mr. ‘Townsend in half a day’s ride, 
arrived at the place he sought. He was 
introduced into one of the principal rooms 
to await the appearance of Miss De Vil- 
jars, (by which name he chose to enquire 
and there found the mother, who yet re- 
membered him. Mr. St. Felix still re- 
tained the French manners and customs, 
and the stile of the house, the furniture, 
andthe formalities, were those of his na- 
tive country. Ina few minutes Caroline 
appeared, in a condition even more dis- 
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There was a cheerful resignation in her 
ye, that touched the most sympathetic 


hords of the heart, and the alteration so 


-vident in her features inspired the bosom 


{ Mr. Townsend with the most lively e. 
notions. She recognized jn him the gen. 
feman who had kindly devoted so much 
vttention to her, and benevolently en. 
‘leavoured to raise her drooping spirits, 
vben she crossed the trackless Atlantic, 
hut she dreamed not of the object of the 
interview. He, however, tenderly and 
by slow degrees revealed it, amidst bless. 
ings from the mother and tears ef ‘rans- 
port from the daughter, while the coun. 
tenance of Mr, St. Felix brightened when 
Caroline translated forhim the cause of her 


ward felt confident Caroline would never|joy, and his family vied in their assidui- 


‘ies to the stranger who had restored 
gladness to the hearts of Mrs. De Villars 
and her lovely daughter. 

As the hospitality of Mr. St Felix 
would. not allow the departure of Mr. 
Townfend until the next morning, he de- 
ferred until then to inform Caroline that 
in a few days she should see Hdward him- 
seli, for she was still ignorant that he was 
in America. 

The surmises of Edward, relative to 
the causes of the remova! of Caroline and 
her mother from England, were correct. 
Reminded perpetually of the object they 
imagined lost forever, they sought a peace- 
fal abode in other regions, where, Care- 
line had resolved, in the arms of solitude 
to resign a life now burdensome and into- 
lerable, for another and a better. ‘This 
design was forwarded by a letter froma 
first cousin of the mother, whe having em 
igrated during the troubles of his country 
to America, wrote Mrs. De Villars to 
follow them. As they lived retired and 
secluded from the world, sustained ne 
correspondence with their neighbours, and 
perused none but French eae 

the advertisements of Edward never came 
to their notice. The name of Miss&. 
Felix, was given her by the landlady at 
the Springs, who at first supposed her to 
be the daughter of the old gentleman that 


tressful than that of Fdward. Her cheeks|accompanied her, and as she answered to 
had lost their lovely hue, but yet herjit, it was retained among the servants 
countenance exhibited a picture of ami-jduring their short stay there. Had not 












able grief, and interesting woe that thril-|the reserved, melancholy and interesting 
led the seusitive pulse of the soul.”—|Caroline, and the appearance of her wr 
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cle {who continued the costume of hi: 
country) excited the curiosity oi the land 
lady and others. it is probable Edward's 
gearc!) would have been prolonged, anc 
that an untimely death would have pre. 
vented its continuation. 

Mr. Townsend returned without loss 
of time to his friend, who accompanied 
him by short and easy stages to the resi- 
dence of Mr. St. Felix, and in two days 
the care-worn sufferers, after an absence 
of upwards of two long years, were re- 
stored to each other. Still however, the 
health of Edward as well as that of Ca- 
roline demanded the utmost attention, 
but the primary cause being removed, ex- 
ercise, temperance, aud a strict obser- 
vauce to the prescriptions of their phy- 
sician, soon rendered them convalescent. 

Meanwhile Mr. Townsend, struck with 
the eset of the person and mind of the 
amiable daughter of Mr. St. Felix, whom 
he unde to teach the English lan- 


gained over his heart, received a recipro- 
cal acknowledgment, and, upon applica- 
tion, the consent of her doating father.— 
Business, however, calling him te Europe, 
he deferred until his return the consum- 
mation of his wishes Upon his re-arri- 
val in America, he led his betrothed bride 
to the altar, before which, Caroline and 
Edward (who had perfectly recovere:) at 


ne following elegant stanzas, politely tender- 
ed us by a female friend, were selected from 
a collection of poems entitled “the Lyre,” 
published in Engiand, but which, we believe, 
is seldom met with on this side of the Atlan- 
tic.) 
SORROWS OF MEMORY, 


In vain to me the howling deep 
Stern Winter’s awful reign discloses; 
in vain shall sun.mer’s zephyrs sleep 
On fragrant beds of budding roses: 
lo me alike each scene appears, 
Since thou hast broke my heart, or nearly; 
While memory writes in frequent tears; 
That I have lov’d thee 





very dearly! 


How many summers pass’d away, 

How many winters sad, and dreary; 

And still I taught thee to be gay 

W hene’er thy soul of life was weary: 
When lingering sickness wrung thy breast, 
And bow’d thee to the earth—or nearly; 
I strove to lull thy mind to rest-—— 

For then 1 lov’d thee—O! how dearly! 


And though the flush of joy no more 
Shall o’er my check its lustre throwing 
Bid sensual fools that cheek adore, 
And talk of passions—ever glowing; 
Still to thy mind should time impart 
A charm, te bid it feel sincerely, 
Nor id'y wound a breaking heart— 
That lov’d thee long—and lov’d thee dearly. 


2 


Could gold thy truant fancy bind, 

A faithful heart would stil! content me; 
For, O! to gain that heart unkind, 

I gave thee all that fortune lent me. 

In youth, when suitors round me press’d, 
Who vow’'d to love, and love sincerely— 


the same time exchanged the everlasting When wealth could never charm my breast, 


vow of love and duty. 
Mr. Townsend remains in America as 
partner of his wealthy father, and Mr. 


‘Though thou wert poor—tI lov’d thee dearly— 


Seek not the fragile dreams of love, 
Such fleeting phantoms will deceive thee; 


and Mrs. Mayville havin, purchased a They will but transient Idols prove, 


beautiful seat near that of Mr. St. Felix, 
live a pattern of ying love and felici- 
ty. Their sailor friend, still cherishing a 
fondness for the ocean, is lucratively em- 
ployed by Mr. Townsend, and having 
seen his companivn in adversity blessed, 
is prosperous and happy. e 


a 


In wealth beguile, in sorrow leave thee: 

Ah, dost thou hope the sordid mind, 

When thou art poor, will feel sincerely, 

Wilt thou in such that friendship find, 

Which warm’d the heart that iov’d thee dear- 


ly? 


Though fickle passions cease to burn 

For her so long thy bosom’s treasure; — 
Ah! think that reason may return, 

When far trom thee my paths I measure: 
Say who will then thy conscience heal, 

Or who shall bid thy heart beat cheerly? 


Virtue, to become either vigorous Or}o,; from that heart the memory steal, 


useful, must be habitually active; not 
breaking forth occasionally with a tran- 
sient lustre, like the blaze of a comet. 





Of her who lov’d thee long, and dearly? 


Viien war shail rouse the brooding storm, 
And horrors haunt thy thorny pillow; 


but regular in its returns, like the light 01 When fancy shall present my form, 
the day. 


Borne on the wild and restless billow; 
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O! where wilt tiou a mistress find, 
Whose pulse, like mine, stiali torob sincerely! 
Or who thy heart in spells shall bind 
When hers is broke—that lov’d thee dearly? 





When thoa contending throngs shall court, 
Where party-zeal has doubly crown’d thee, 
Perchance of fortune’s frowns the sport, 
Caprice or cold neglect may wound thee. 
Then wilt thou find no generous Heart 
To bid thee bear misfortune cheerly, 
No friend in grief to bear a part, 
Like her who lov’d thee long, and dearly. 


Could I to distant regions stray, 
From thee my thoughts would never wander; 
For at the purpling close of day, 
By some lone vagrant rill’s meander, 
Each wandering bee, each chilling wind, 
Would tell the heart that’s broken nearly, 
In them, where’er they rove, to find, 
The faults of him I lov’d so dearly! 


{ will not court thy fickle love; 

Soon shall our fates and fortunes sever; 
Far from thy scorn will I remove, 

And smiling, sgh ‘ Adieu forever!’ 
Give to thy sordid friends thy days, 

Still trust that they will act sincerely, 
And, when the specious mask decays, 

Lament the heart—that lov’d thee dearly! 





For time will swiftly journey on, 
And age, with sickness, haste to meet thee: 
Friends prove deceitful, wantons shun— 
When they no more with smiles can cheat 
thee. 
Then wilt thou seek in vain, to find 
A faithful heart, that beats sincerely; 
A passion—centering in the mind, 
Which, scorning interest, lov’d thee dearly! 


When in the grave my woes shall sleep, 
No soothing dream will bless thy slumber; 
For thou wilt often wake to weep, 
And, in despair, my sorrows number: 
My shade will haunt thy aching eyes, 
My voice, in whispers, tell thee clearly, 
Hew cold at last, that bosom lies, 
Which lov’d thee long—and lov’d thee dearly. 
— 


tue HISTORY OF MELISSA. 
(Continued from page 96.) 


It happened that, among those whom 
accident or distress had brought together 


at the birth of Melissa, there was a young 
woman whose husband had fallen in the 
jJate engagement, and who a few days be- 
fore had lost a little boy that she suck- 
led. ; 

This person rather perhaps to relieve 
herself from an inconveniency than in 
compassion to the orphan, put it to her 
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believed that the affording sustenance tp 
the living, conferred a right to the appa. 
rel of the dead; of which she therefore 
took possession; but searching her pock. 
et only found a thimble, the remains ofa 
pocket-looking glass, about the value ofa 
peany in Dutch money, and tie certifi. 
cate of her marriage. The paper, which 
she could not read, she gave afterwards to 
the captain, who was touched with pity 
at the relation which an inquiry after his 
laundress produced. He commended the 
woman who had preserved the infant, and 
put her intothe place of its mothet. This 
encouraged her to continue her care of it 
till the Captain returned to England 
with whom she also returned, and became 
his servant. This gentleman, as soon as 
he had settled his immediate concerns, 
sent Melissa, under the care of her nurse 
to her grand-father, and inclosed the cer- 
tificate of her mother’s marriage in a let- 
ter containing an account of her death, 
and the means by which the infant had 
been preserved. He knew that those 
who have been once dear to us. by what- 
ever offence they may have alienated our 
affection when living, are generally re- 
membered with tenderness when dead; 
and that after the grave has sheltered 
them from our resentment and rendered 
reconciliation impossible, we often regret, 
as severe, that conduct which before we 
approved as just; he therefore hoped, that 
the parental fondness which an old maa 
once felt for his daughter, would revive 
at the sight of her offspring; that the 
memory of her fault would be lost in the 
sense of her misfortunes; and that he 
would endeavour to atene for that inexo- 
rable resentment which produced them, 
by cherishing a life to which she bad, as 
it were, transferred hcr own. But in these 
expectations, however reasonable, he was 
mistaken. ‘The old man when he was in- 
formed by the messenger, that the child 
which she held in her arms was his grand- 
daughter, whom she was come to put un 
der his protection, refused to examine the 
contents of the letter, and dismissed her 
with menaces and insult. The knowledge 
of every uncommon event soon becomes 


Melissa’s who had been rejected by his 





breast; but whatever was her motive, she 


father for having married his maid, heard 





veneral in a country town, An uncle of 
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this fresh instance of his brutality with)Captain’s letter, and an account of the 


grief and indignation; he sent immediate- 


events that have been before related, 


ly for the child and the letter, and assu-|which her uncle had put down as they 
red the servant that his niece should want|came to his knowledge; the train of 
nothing which he could bestow; to bestow|mournful ideas that now rushed upon 
much, indeed, was not in his power, forjher mind, raised emotions which if they 
his father having obstiriately persisted in|could not be suppressed by reason were 
his resentment, his whole support was a|soon destroyed by their own violence, 

little farm which he rented of the ’squire:| In this family, which in afew weeks 
but as he was a guod economist, and had |after returned to London, Melissa soon 
no children of his own, he lived decently:|hecame a favorite: the good ’Squire seem- 
nor did he throw away content, becausejed to consider her as his child, and Miss 


his father had denied him affluence. 
Melissa, who was compassionated for 


as her sister. She was taught dancing 
and music, introduced to the best com- 


her mother’s misfortunes. of which her|pany elegantly dressed, and allowed such 
uncle had been particularly informed by|sums as were necessary fer trivial ex- 
her maid Betty, who had returned a wi-|pences. Youth seldom suffers the dread 
dow to her friends in the country, wasjof to-morrow to intrude upon the employ- 
not less beloved for her own good quali-|ment of to-day, but rather regards pre- 
ties; she was taught to read and write,|sent felicity as the pledge of future. Me- 
and work at her needle, as soon as she/lissa was probably as happy as if she had 
was able to learn; and she was taken no-'been in the actual possession of a fortune 
tice of by all the gentry as the prettiest'that to the ease and splendour which she 
girl in the place; but her aunt died when!enjoyed already, would have added sta- 
she was about eleven years old; and be-)bility and independence. She was now in 


fore she was thirteen she lost her uncie. 





her eighteenth year, and the only son of 


She was now again thrown back upon|her benefactor was just come from the 
the world, still helpless, though her wants/university to spend the winter with his 
encreased, and wretched in proportion as/father in town. He was charmed with 
she had known happiness: she lookedjher person, behaviour and discourse; and 
back with anguish and forward with dis-jas he could not, but admire, he teok every 


traction; a fit of crying had just afforded 


opportunity to commend.—She soon per- 


her a momentary relief, when the ’Squire|ceived that he shewed particular marks 


who had been informed that his tenant 


of respect to her, when he thought they 


was dead, sent for her to his house. This}would not be perceived by others; and 
gentleman had heard her story from herjthat he endeavored to recommend him- 
uncle, and was unwilling that a life which|self by an officious assiduity, and a dili- 


had been preserved almost by miracle, 


rent attention to the most minute circum- 


should at last be abandoned to misery; stanees that might contribute to her plea- 


he therefore determined to receive her in 


sure. But this behaviour of the young 


to his family, not as a servant but as alventleman, however it might gratify her 


companion to his daughter, a young lady 
finely accomplished, and now about fif- 
teen, The old gentleman, was touched 


vanity, could not fail to alarm her fear; 
she furesaw that if what she had remark- 
ed in his conduct should be perceived by 


with her distress, and Miss received her/his father or sister, the peace of the family 


with great tenderness and complacency: 


would be destroyed; and she must either 


she wiped away her tears, and of the in-[he shipwrecked in the storm, or thrown 


tolerable anguish of her mind, nothing re- 


overboard to appease it; she therefore af- 


mained but a tender remembrance of her|fected not to perceive that more than a 
uncle, whom she loved and reverenced asjgeneral complaisance was intended by 


a parent. She had now courage to exam- 
ine the contents of a little box, which he 
bad put into her.hand just before he ex- 


her lover, and hoped that he would be 
thus discouraged from making an explicit 


Ideclaration; but though he was mortified 
5 


pied; she found only the certificate ofjat her disregard of that which he knew 
she could not but see, yet he determined 


mother’s marriage, enclosed in the 
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to address her in such terms as should not 
leave this provoking neutrality in her 
power; though he reverenced her yirtue, 

et he feared too mach the anger of his 
father to think of making her his wife; 
and he was too deeply enamoured of her 
‘beauty, to relinquish bis hopes of posses- 
sing her as a mistress. 

An opportunity for the execution of 
his purpose was not wanting; she recei- 
ved his general professions of love with 
levity and merriment; but when she per- 
ceived that his view was to seduce her to 

rostitution, she burst inte tears, and fell 
ack in an agony, unable to speak. 

He was immediately touched with grief 
and remorse; his tenderness ‘was alarm- 
ed at her distress, and his esteem increa- 
sed by her virtue; he catched her in his 
arms. and as an atonement for the insult 
she had received he offered her marriage: 
but as chastity would not suffer her to be- 
come his mistress, neither would her gra- 
titude permit her to become his wife; and 
as soon as she was sufficiently recoliect- 
ed, she intreated him never more to urge 
her to violate the obligation she was un- 
der either to herself or to her benefactor. 
* Would not,” said she, * the presence 
of a wretch whem you had seduced from 
innocence and peace to remorse and guilt 
perpetually upbraid you; and would yeu 
not always fear to be betrayed by a wife 
whose fidelity no kindness could secure; 
who had broken all the bands that re- 
strain the generous and the good; and 
who by an act of the most flagitous ingra | 
tude had at once reached the pinnacle ot 
guilt, to which others aseend by imper- 
ceptible gradations?” 

These objections, though they could 
neither be obviated nor evaded, had yet no 
tendency to subdue desire: he loved with 
greater delicacy, but with more ardour; 
and as he could not always lorbear ex- 
postulations, neither could she always si- 
lence them in such a manner as might 
most effectually prevent their being re- 
peated. Such was one morning the situ- 
ation of the two lovers; he had taken he: 
into his hands, and was speakiug wit: 
great eagerness; while she regarded hin. 
with a kind of timorous complacency, and 
listened to him with an attention whici 
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tender moment, in which their powers gf 
perception were mutually engrossed 
each otier, caine near enough to hear tha 


bis heir had made proposals of marr; 
and retired without their knowledge, 


( To be coneluded in our next.) 
= 
Por the Parterre. 
STANZAS TO APRIL. 
Maid of the ever weeping eye, 
Companion of the rosy Spring, 


Here breathe thy warm ambrosial sigh, 
And bither wave thy iris wing. 


‘Nring from thy humid locks the showers 
That animate th’ exhausted earth; 


Quicken the siow-expanding flowers 


And call the hidden germs to birth. 


Unclose the sapphire zone that binds 


hy waving vest of emerald dye, 


Coarm with the precious gift the winds, 


With rain-bow splendor deck the sky, 


Smile through the tears whose gushing flood 


Quenches thine eve’s reviving rays, 


As saciness sways t:y mourntul mood, 


Or rapture sheds his brightest biaze. 


Extend thy wand of various hue, 


And touch the vale and mountain’s side, 


The lawn with living tints imbue, 


The meadow dress in flowery pride. 


Swell with a louder note the song 


Which votive hails the laughing spring, 


The waters’ joyful hymn prolong 


And bid the vocal forest ring. 


Herald of Joy! thy flag unfurl’d 


Proclaims the bright-ey’d May’s return, 


When winter from from his empire huri’d, 


Retires in artic caves to mourn. 


Slow leaning on his icy lance 


The sullen tyrant liinps away, 


Winle melting in thy fervid glance, 


He sees his snowy throne decay. 


\pril! I love thy changeful day 


Of transitory light and shade, 


So darkly duli, so brightly gay, 


In every motley garb array’d. 


“Emblem of mankind’s frail career, 


Inconstant month thy mood I love, 


30 like the web ofhope and'fear, 


Which wayward fate for me has wove. 


¥, 





her heart condemned: his father, in this 
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For the Parterre. 
COGITATIONS, No. 5. 


Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 


Some in their wealth, some in their bodies’ force, 


Some in their garments, tho’ new fangled ill; 

Some in their hawks and hounds, some in the 
horse; 

And every humour hath its adjunct pleasure, 

Wherein it finds a joy above the rest. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Every one has a different taste and 


different inclination, and every one is apt 
to consider all mankind out of their sen- 
‘ees, because their pleasures, their preju- 
dices or their pursuits are not the same 
with his, like the lunatic who condensed 
the cause of his confinement into the 
words “ I said the world was mad; the 
world said J was mad, and they outvoted 


me.”’ 


Each sets up an idol to his own whim, 
and esteems all others heretics who do 
not coincide with him and pay it the 


game adoration. 
and their attachments. 


upon him,” 


site corner of the room, * Why, I 
is pretty, quite pretty. but she has no 
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this day have been unknown. We should 
therefore be careful not to censure others 
for their conceits, and recollect that those 
persons believe that we are as much in 
the wrong as we imagine they are. 

;,, Ancient writers have said there was a 
people of Africa whose toes were affixed 
to their heels, and who derided the man- 
ner in which the neighbouring nations had 
theirs, before instead of behind. 

a| Had we not particular attachments, we 
should never succeed well in any thing. 
No study could be well proseeuted. We 
should dabble a little here and a little 
there, as it is impossible, says Johnson, 
in the short space of the life of man, for 
him to learn every thing. But there is a 
certain whimsicainess and attachment to 
useless pursuits, which deserve the mest 
severe lashes of satire. When I seea 
woman who has the care of a family en- 
tailed upon her, roaming a church-yard 
by moonlight to court a melancholy inspi- 


All have their caprices,|ration; when L see a man devoting his 
“-He’s totally 
devoid of sensibility,” observes Livinia, 


@for the sweetest music has no effect! 


time and attention to philosophical expe- 
riments, to inquiries into antiquity or te 
unprofitable study of abstruse sciences, to 


while the subject of the whis-/the manifest ruin of his affairs and busi- 
per answers his companion, in the gppo- 
ria cious moments of their minor years for 

ul! \useless acquirements, or when [ see age 


ness; when I see youth wasting the pre- 





] read to her one of the most divine effu-|so capricious and prejudiced, that every 
sions of poesy and it did not cause a sin- contrary opinion is received as an affront, 


gle sigh!”? 


or every denial as an insult to his expe- 


_ “Every one has his hobby,” is a say-igience, 1 am strongly tempted to exercise 
ing rite and familiar to every one, andthe pen of ridicule against such folly. 


it is very natural to ridicule those who) 
donot agree with us in our opinions.— 
Should one of our predecessors, of a few 
centuries back, come to life in his old 
costume, it is difficult to tell which would 
be the most diverted, he in remarking the 
oddity of the present fashions, or we in 
laughing at the eccentricity of his dress. 
e should conceive that man deranged 
in his intellects, who, conceiving it to 
véa more graceful appearance, should 
ersist in wearing his coat buttoned be- 
nd, It isa happy circumstance that 


we do not all tread the same path and 
follow the same pursuits. Had all thought 
alike, and Columbus believed, with the 
Pope and philosophers of his age, that the 
wofld was an extended plain with defi- 


EUSEBIUS. 


(From the “ Lyre.” ) 


Vee ee 


Weep not, oh love! for what has passed away, 
For whilst life’s current warms my heart, 
And all creation smiles so fair—each day, 
I'o make thee bless’d, be it my part. 


The twitt’ring swallow as he woos the breeze, 
That summer, joyous seasor, yields, 

In gayer strains his thrilling notes increase, 
Whilst nature ev’ry landscape gilds, 


‘Tis summer, love, and all around is fair: 

The rose blooms now, the vi'let too, 
Then come, and stro! ing arm im «rm, we'll share, 
Such bliss as mortais never knew. 
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Qh, then, be jocund, happy, free, and gay, 
For when thou’rt sad it gives me pain; 
Oh, bless with thy enchanting tongue, and say, 
Theu’ll never look so sad again. 
EDMUND. 


Washington City, 1817. 
== 
For the Parterre, 
THE SPECTRE. 

What scene of terror and amaze 

Breaks thro’ the twilight gloom? 
What hand invisible displays 

The secrets of the tomb? 

« MONTGOMERY. 

The residence of Mr. and Mrs. Carle- 
ton was in a small town not many miles 
from the Capitol. Behind the house stood 
the village grave-yard, and heyond it some 
distance, ran the road to the city. 

it was a delightful moonlight evening 
the sky calm and serene when Charlotte, 
throwing a large shawl over her camb- 
brie dress, unlatched the gate that opened 
- upon the grave-yard, where she loved to 
ramble amongst the tombs while the moon 
shed “her pale lustre,” and court the 
sweet meditation which such hallowed 
spots never fai! to inspire the pensive 
soul. But her mind was too troubled to 
sink into that calm and pleasing melan- 
choly of which she was so fond. She 
leaned upon one of the monuments and an 
involuntary tear filled her eye. “ Henry” 
sighed Mrs. Carleton, ‘ this was the 
day you promised me to return, but we 
have not yet seen you.—Oh, what a long 
week! poor little Charles has been asking 
for his papa these three days—Perhaps!” 
and she started. “ Perhaps he has been 
thrown from his horse, or something must 
have happened, he would not else stay 
thus.” At that moment a figure glided be- 
hind a tomb that stood opposite where 
she stood! Charlotte stood for a moment 
motionless with terror, but recovering, 
blamed herself for being terrified at an 
illusion of her fancy, or the shadow of a 
cloud passing beneath the moon. Although 
she had too much good sense, and had 
too often rambled among these tombs with 
her husband to believe in apparitions, yet 
she felt now a sudden fear overspread 
her frame. She was, therefore, about re- 
tiring, when a hollow groan struck her 
ear! It seemed from the very tomb which 
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the monument unnerved with terror, anj 
a cold perspiration moistened her byoy, 
She soon however feit her resolution p. 
turn. 

Never until that night had she been jg 
the least superstitious, and she ever noy 
felt credulous of what she had seen, and 
determined to examine at once behind the 
tomb as it might have been a deception of 
the imagination. 

Summoning up her whole courage, she 
boldly stepped forward and looking 
where she thought the figure had vanish. 
ed, saw a form reclining upem ~ grave 


led, the features were ghastly and dis. 
tended, and the whole frame of the spec. 
tre appeared convulsed in deathlike agony 
Charlotte supported herself u;on atom). 
stone with suspended life, while she re 
garded tie supernatural appearance, in 
the distorted features of which she recog: 
nized the shade of Peter, her husband's 
servant, who had arisen from the dead, 
perhaps to warn her of her Henry’s mur 
der. She regained strength just sufficient 
to ask the apparition whatit would revealt 
No soouer had the faint articulation of the 
words escaped her lips than it arose from 
th und upon which it lay, slowly ad- 
vaneing, and gazing with its pallid and 
grisly countenance upon her, replied in 
a hollow voice “Is this my mistresst” 
** Yes,’ answered the trembling Charlot. 
te. “Oh, dear me!” rejoined Peter, | 
thought it was a ghost. In—indeed Iwas 
almost scared to death—I never saw i 
look so pale and terrible in all my Tile 
Master sént me ahead to tell you he would 
be here directly and fastening my horsea 
the:stable, I ran across the graveyard # 
the nearest cut home. Lord! how I was 
frightened.” 

EUSEBIUS 








ae cetera 


OP The first vol. of the Parterre may be had 
bound in boards at the subscription price, by a 
plying at the publication office No. 108 Rave St 
where communications &c. gill be received. 4 
letter Box is also placed at "Messrs, Prosas@ 
anp Justice’s No 350 North Second street. 
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